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Ministry of Munitions. 
By direction of the Disposal Board 
(Medical Stores Section). 


VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES 
Available for supply to Officers of the R.A.V.C. 


Arrangements have been made enabling serving 
officers of the R.A.V.C. and those demobilised to pur- 
chase VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES 
which may be from time to time surplus to Army re- 
quirements. 

The cost of new instruments and appliances has been 
fixed at 10 per cent., and that for used instruments and 
appliances at 334 per cent., under the prices laid down 
in the “ Priced list of Veterinary Stores, 1917.” Intend- 
ing purchasers in se application should clearly and 
accurately state their full requirements, which should be 
limited to such articles as they may need for their own 
personal use. 

Applications for lists of veterinary instruments and 
appliances should be made to the Officer in Charge, 
Army Veterinary Stores, Woolwich, where stecks are 
held for inspection. 

This arrangement will end on the 3lst August, 1920. 


Royal Counties V.M.A. 


A Meeting will be held at the Army Veterinary 
School, Aldershot, on August 6th at 2 p.m. 
nda—Routine business ; Discussion on the report 
of Lord Astor’s Committee on the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidated) Bull, 1915. 
The Officers of the Royal Army Veterinary Cor 
_— Command) have kindly promised to provide 
emonstrations and subjects for discussion, including : 
“The manufacture of and the use of Mallein in the 
Army,” “ Acute Glanders as met with in Mesopotamia.” 
The Army Veterinary School with its Museum, 
Laboratory, etc., will be open to the members. 
P. J. Hon. Sec. 


GMALL Practice for disposal. Principally canine 
and feline, established 11 years, good premises, low 
rent, no house, three rooms let off, everything in going 
order. Suit beginner. Personal interview desirable. 
H. Dyer, Animals’ Hospital, Old Dover Rd., Blackheath. 


Youne M.R.C.V.S. (29) seeks position as Manager 

locum or assistant. Experienced castrator and 
obstetrician, Can drive car and ride motor-cycle. 
Excellent references. Salary £1a day. Address, 5075 
V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 3. 


Mallein and Tuberculin 


M EMBERS of the Profession may obtain Mallein 
and Tuberculin on application to the Principal 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1., on 
the following terms: In bottles 6d. per dose ; minimum 
quantity supplied, two doses, In hermetically sealed 
tubes containing one dose each (specially suitable for 
use abroad), 1s. per dose. Concentrated (for the ophthal- 
mic test), in sealed tubes, 9d. per dose. 


Locum Tenens. M.R.C.V.S. (London) of long ex- 
perience and thorough reliability, will undertake 
above duties for practitioners. References if required. 
Address, L. Barnard, M.R.C.v.S., c/o Major Franklin, 
M.R.O.V.S., Veterinary Infirmary, Worcester. 
ME-C.V:S. (1900), thoroughly experienced in all 
branches, desires engagement as manager, assistant 


or locum. Excellent references. Address, Whitemore, 
The Laurels, Station Road, Petersfield, Hants. 


FoouRTH Year student, with practical experience, 

passed last third examination, desires position as 
assistant from Aug. 15th to Sept. 30th. Address 5076 
V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 


Wa4N TED, locum, abstainer, Aug. 14th to Sept. 18th. 

Horse and cattle practice ; work done by Ford 
car; live in. References and particulars to Peter 
Meikle, M.R.c.v.s., Strathaven. 


OR immediate sale. Mixed 

rooms, with board residence, ‘phone available, suit 
man recently qualified or ex-Army Officer. £150 cash 
Stamp re y. Address, 2076 V.R., 20 Fulham Road. 
London, g 


3 
PRACTICE for An old-established country 
practice in agricultural district ; nearest opposition 
12 miles. An excellent opportunity for an unmarried 
ractitioner. _ of great increase. Low premium 
or quick sale. Thorough introduction given. Address, 
4075 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 


practice worked from 


CLASS D Student wishes to see practice and assist 
for vacation. Hard worker; some experience ; 
services for keep. Address, 4078 V.R. 20 Fulham Road, 
London, 8.W 3 


LASS A Student, 5 years cavalry, wishes to see 
practice with M.R.C.V.S. within easy reach of 
London. Some experience, two testimonials ; will give 
all services and contribute towards board lodging. Free 
middle of August. Address, 4076 V.R., 20 Fulham 


Road, London, 8.W. 3. 

‘T HIRD year student with wide practical experience 
in all branches desires position as locum or assistant 

for any period between middle Aug. and end Sept. 

Motorist ; abstainer ; d references. Address, 4071 

V.R., -20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3 


Vaccines. 


VETERINARIAN S may obtain Autogenous Vaccines 
on application to the Principal, Glasgow Veteri- 
nary College. Advice as te suitability of case. Sterile 
pons with instructions supplied. Terms on application, 
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VoL. XXXIII. 


THe MeErrTING or THE NATIONAL. 


The meetings on Wednesday and Thursday were 
a distinct success ; the attendance was good—for 
these times, and the spirit of the transactions was 
steadily of a forward character—a determination to 
make the Association worthy of its title. The re- 
election of Dr. Bradley as president is a sane and 
hopeful measure, upon which the Association is to 
be congratulated. So too is the appointment of 
Mr. John Malcolm as General Secretary. He has 
for years taken a prominent part in the Midland 
Association; and has the necessary qualification 
for the post—time to attend to it. 


THE NEED FOR COLLABORATION. 


The modest amount of clinical matter which 
appeared in our pages last week included much to 
illustrate the necessity for constant clinical investi- 
gation and reports. 

The proceedings of the Eastern Counties Society 
provided more than one example. Two cases of 
snake bite—one mortal, were described by members. 
There are few veterinary records of snake bite in 
England; and it seems possible that it may be 
more common in the country than would be sup- 
posed from our literature. A more important 
subject before the same meeting was a series of 
unexplained cases which, by common consent, were 
attributed to vegetable poisoning. This opens into 
a very old and wide subject, concerning which the 
profession has made little advance in receni years. 
Practitioners know its difficulties, and understand 
their own limitations in dealing with the majority 
of individual cases ; yet they do little to further its 
systematic investigation. Few of us at present, 
unless obliged by special circumstances, refer these 
cases to laboratories and afterwards report the 
complete results, and so the progress of our know- 
ledge is retarded. 

The same issue contained other similar pointers. 
Mr. Harvey recorded a case of acute alveolar disease, 
and Mr. H. G. Simpson discussed the mystery of re- 
current mange. One of these is a recently published 
investigation ; and it is not clear that its author is 
receiving much assistance in his attempt to elucidate 
it. The other is an old one which has puzzled 
many a clinician, and still requires systematic re- 
search. In every one of these different questions 
our knowledge is far from what it might be; and 
there are other questions of which the same might 
be said. The solution of most of such problems can 
only be approached by reports and discussions upon 
them. That may be done either through the socie- 
ties or in the journals ; but, though veterinary sur- 
geons are happily a little more ready to take the 
former course than they once were, they show no 
improvement as regards the latter. 


LEAD POISONING IN CATTLE. 
By J. H. Parker, M.R.¢.v.s., Faringdon. 


On April 1st, I was called in consultation with 
my neighbour, Mr. J. M. Lund, of Witney, to 
examine some cattle showing unusual symptoms. 
One had been pining for some time, and the owner 
sent it to the public slaughter-house at Witney, 
and it made £14 to go to the east end of London 
for beef. I found three cattle very ill in a yard. 
They were totally blind (Amaurotic), pupils dilated ; 
there was well-marked twitchings of the muscles of 
the face, and blinking of the eyelids; obstinate 
constipation and streaks of blood on the faces, also 
ropes of saliva hanging from the mouth. One of 
them died, and a p.m. showed quantities of lead in 
flakes and pellets in all the four stomachs, the 
mucous membranes of which were very dark 
coloured, and there was well-marked blue line 
round the gums. It appe.cs that the owner, when 
he bought the cattle last November, bought some 
meal which had come from some mills which had 
been burned down, and the cattle had been fed on 
this. There are seven dead now, and a lot more of 
them are in poor condition and will probably die. 
The contents of the stomach and the meal have been 
sent for analysis. I brought some of the meal 
home and tested it with sulphuric acid, and got a 
white precipitate. It is supposed that the lead got 
into the meal by the melting of the lead pipes 
during the fire. The local Farmers’ Union are 
taking up the matter, and the people who supplied 
the meal sent Mr. G. P. Male to meet me at the 
farm last week, and he said ‘‘ He must admit that 
it was a clear case of lead poisoning.” 


NATIONA 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE CENTRAL Division, LonDOoN. 


A meeting of the Central me Society was held 
at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday July lat, 
1920. Mr. J. Basil Buxton, President, took the chair at 


6 p.m. 

On the motion of Mr. Livesey, seconded by Major 
Simpson, the minutes of the previous meeting (which had 
appeared in the press) were taken as read and signed as 
correct, 

The following fellows signed the attendance book :— 
Messrs. H. D. Jones, James Rowe, Fred. G. Samson, S. 
H. Slocock, A. L. Wilson, R. Bryden, J. F. Macdonald, 
J. W. McIntosh, J.Willett, G.W. Dunkin, P. J. Simpson, 
G. H. Livesey, Charles Roberts, O. 8S. Broadhurst, F. 
Hobday, H. J. Parkin, F. W. Willett, W. Perryman, 
Herbert King, W. S. King, J. Bell, P. W. Dayer-Smith, 
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Prof. G. H.Wooldridge, and Hugh A. MacCormack, Hon. 
Sec. Visitor: H. R. Allen. 

Correspondence. The SECRETARY announced that 
letters had been received from the following regretting 
their inability to attend the meeting :—Mr. p. C.Wools- 
ton, Capt. H. E. Whitemore, Capt. G. Sutton, Mr. J. 
C. Coleman, Mr. A. E. Willett, and the Treasurer, Mr. 


troud. 

Capt. Halfhead had also written tendering his resig- 
nation as he was proceeding to Rhodesia. He (the Sec- 
retary) had written to Capt. Halfhead, telling him that 
the Society was very sorry he was leaving and wished him 
every prosperity in his new undertaking. 

On the motion of Mr. McIntosh, seconded by Capt 
Bryden, Capt. Halfhead’s resignation was accepted with 

et, and the action of the Secretary endorsed. 

he Secretary felt sure the meeting would wish to 
congratulate two of their number, who had been elected 
members of the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons—the President (Mr. Buxton) and Mr. J. 
Willett. At the present time eight of their fellows were 
members of that Council, and he hoped next year that 
number would be increased. 

On the motion of Mr. Slocock, seconded by Major 
Dunkin, the congratulations of the Society were con 
veyed to the President and Mr. Willett, who thanked the 
meeting for their good wishes. 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Jonzs exhibited a calculus from the large intestine 
of a horse. The only thing interesting about it, he said, 
was its peculiar shape. 

Maj. Simpson asked whether the animal in question 
had been fed on exceptionally dusty forage. He thought 
the appearance of the calculus indicated that it had. 

Mr. Jonzs said the animal was an old mare, which had 
been with others in a stud for a large number of years. 
They had all received the same forage, and none of the 
others had been affected in that way. 

Mr. Livesey described an interesting case with which 
he had had to deal. He had never seen the animal 
whose case he was about to describe, having conducted 
the case by correspondence with the aid of an excellent 
enor and other information supplied by the owner. 
pe gc was exhibited). The case was undoubted- 

one of what was called bacillary necrosis of the skin 
of the dog. The first account he recieved was that the 
animal had a sore place under the tail which did not get 
well. Close to the anus there was a small puncture, and 
underneath the surface of the tail the skin was red and 
was covered with a lot of small holes, as if the skin had 
been punctured, from which came a thin watery fluid. 
That patch tended to increase and spread up the tail. 
After six months it had spread considerably, and another 
place had appeared on the front of the stifle joint and 
another at the side and back of the hock, both places on 
the same side. Those places were quite intractable, and 
whoever had been attending the dog had been quite 
unable to heal them. His own diagnosis, founded on 
the very full particulars he received, was that the dog 
had suffered from an anal abscess, from which had re- 
mained a sinuous opening at the side of the tail that had 
never healed, and that the skin bad been infected after- 
wards with the microbe of necrosis, either through the dog 
dragging himself along the ground or by improper 
manipulation. He treated the dog for about two months, 
at the end of which time it had practically recovered, 
mod he had heard since that its recovery was now com- 
plete. 

As far as he could make out, the trouble arose through 

ess on the part of the person who first treated 


the dog. It had had an anal abcess which had not been 
tien treated. It had been squeezed and a dressing 
put on and the owner was told that all she need do was 
to administer a tablespoonful of paraffin every week 
and continue that treatment for the whole of the rest of 
the dog’s life. It was a very nervous dog and not easy 
to handle, so that treatment was difficult. One came 
across cases of necrosis frequently, and interdigital 
abcess—which was first-cousin to it, was, he though 
very. often caused by the same bacterium. Cases o 
necrosis were very intractable, and would always be so 
unless the infected area could be practically obliterated. 
They generally started at the under-side of the tail, on 
the legs or flanks, and sometimes on the front of the 
chest, from which they gradually spread. If it started 
in the limbs the trouble usually spread up towards the 
body, and the dog might remain in a more or less 
diseased state for a considerable time, or might recover, 
or might die from sudden complications in the lungs. 
He had seen two cases of the last-named kind. Mr. Gray, 
who had done a great deal in connection with the 
disease, said that it generally started on the legs and 
tail ; but the majority of cases he had seen started on 
the flanks, and where he had seen a case starting there 
he usually cut the whole part right out, removing all the 
diseased skin. That could not be done where the injury 
was on the leg because the size of a dog’s leg did not 
allow of it. Where the skin could not be cut away the 
part had to be treated, and for that he had tried many 
things with varying results. The main treatment in the 
case he had described consisted of resin ointment 
worked well in underneath the skin, after thoroughly 
washing with permanganate of potass. That served 
very well for some areas, but in others was not so 
successful, and with those he irrigated the whole part 
out with a 5% solution of chloride of zinc. That caused 
a great deal of pain, and with an irritable dog made: 
treatment difficult. He had advised the use of an auto- 
vaccine, but that had not been adopted on account of the 
expense. He had not used auto-vaccines himself because 
he did not know sufficient about them, but he would 
welcome information. The disease occurred more fre- 
quently than was generally realised, and if a satisfactory 
treatment could be found for it veterinary surgeons 
would be on the high road to solving the problem of 
interdigital abcesses. 

The SECRETARY did not agree that interdigital abscess 
and the necrosis to which Mr. Livesey had referred were 
similar diseases ; he thought they were quite different. 
His treatment for the latter, which had been very suc- 
cessful, was to clip the hair off as close as possible and 
inject a strong solution of permanganate of potass. An 
incision might be made to get a wound before 
doing that, in which case it should be treated after- 
wards with tincture of iodine until the part blistered, 
then stop the treatment for a eouple of days for the 
skin to recover, and then continue. In two or three 
weeks the animal would generally be cured. 

The PrEsIDENT said he knew very little of the bacteri- 
ology of the disease. Many people advocated the use of 
an autogenous vaccine, but he doubted if they used any 
preparation of the necrosis bacillus, which was a tissue 
parasite. Others deprecated the use of autogenous 
vaccine. It seemed to him a pity more opportunity had 
not been afforded for bacteriological investigations. At 
the present time a variety of conditions were classified 
as being due to the same parasite. 

Election of Fellows.—A ballot was held for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Hugh Cooper, M.R.C.v.S., Redington, North- 
wood, Middlesex, and Mr. H. R. Allen, M.R.c.v.s., Brock- 
well Hall, Herne Hill, SE. The President declared 
that both had been unanimously elected. 
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A Nore ON THE CoMPARATIVE FREQUENCY OF EQUINE 
DISEASES AS MET WITH IN A VETERINARY HoOsPITAL | 
IN EGYPT, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ROARING, | 
Sanp CoLic AND MANGE. 


By G. W. M.R.C.V.8., D.v.H., Canterbury. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Like all other gradu- 
ates of the Royal College who have at heart the interests 
of the profession and of this excellent society in parti- 
cular, when asked to supply a paper for your considera- 
tion, I felt it my duty to acquiesce. 

My difficulties are many ; firstly I have the task set 
me to present a paper which is to be up to the usual 
high standard which one has had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to at previous meetings ; secondly I have been out 
of private practice for nearly five years, and thirdly that 
whilst 1 was on service most of my energies were con- 
centrated on administrative work, which I think has 
very little professional interest. However, after search. 
ing up many records of my work, I came to the conclu- 
sion that a paper such as I am presenting to you to- 
night would at least be of interest and perhaps be of 
some professional value. 

I have had passed to Fellows a very brief summary of 
the work of the hospital under discussion, and which I 
had the honour to command for over two years—the 
years 1916-1919 inclusive, and I think that you will 
agree on glancing over it that the results are extremely 
gratifying. 

During these years one seemed to be always holding 
casting parades or ordering destructions, but statistics 
have proved that this was not quite as bad as it at one 
time appeared. I[t seemed to me that it would be of 
considerable use to my successors if such a statement as. 
you have before you were prepared, and so, with various 
objects in view, this was done. I admit that my prin-| 
ciple reason for ordering this to be oe page was to 
ascertain the percentage of cures one had in the year ; 
but it also appeared necessary to find out which were 
the most common diseases met with, and in fact the 
further one went into the matter the more one was 
interested. 

I wish particularly to draw your attention to two 
items :—(1) The percentage of cures (so called) and 


Statement for Years 1916-18 inclusive. 


Date Hospital Admitted Hospitals Depot. 
1916 

1917 

1918 

Dee. sist 1997 9881 Nil 8492 


To other Remount Conval 


which include transfers to the Convalescent Horse 
Depot and also to other hospitals ; (2) The percentage 
of deaths; which include destructions, and sales for 
meat to the civilian 

Cures :—I think if one were to reduce the eine 
of cures by two, one would be as near correct as possible. 
This because a small percentage of the animals trans- 
ferred to other hospitals would die, but not many, 
because they were usually picked animals. 

Deaths :—These figures may, I think, be subtracted 
from in view of the fact that although horses were sold 
as useless from an Army point of view, they were of con- 
siderable use to the civilian population. 

For the three years the average percentage of cures 
was 89°35 and of deaths 10°62. 


I next wish to draw your attention to the diseases 
most frequently met with and the order of frequency. 
They are fever, debility, etc., respiratory, injuries and 
digestive. This is, perhaps, only what one would 
expect in view of the circumstances under which the 
animals were living. Injuries, which include wounds, 
must come high on the list. In all probability these 
would be much higher in a hospital situated in the for- 
ward line. With regard to the other diseases mentioned 
it would be extremely interesting to know how this fre- 
—_ compares with similar conditions in France. 

ust another interesting item one discovered from data 
was the average time an animal was in hospital, which 
was six weeks. 

In spite of the different conditions which existed over 
the years in question one is struck with the similarity of 
results. Statistics however interesting must of necessity 
become boring if one goes too deeply into them, and it is 
for this reason that I have had these pamphlets distri- 
buted, and in this way both my time and your patience 
will have been spared. I therefore proceed to the three 
subjects mentioned in the enunciation of my paper. 


Cotic. 


| I believe this condition is met with in all desert climes, 
but my experience of it in Egypt was my first. In the 
early part of the Egyptian campaign this condition was 
exceedingly common and in many instances fatal. Horses 
were in these days fed on the ground and naturally in- 


Cast and Died and 
Destroyed Sold Cured p/c Dest, p/c 


Depot, Died 


1999 199 392 606 87°58 12°39 
1289 236 281 9339 6°57 


788 181 422 653 87°1 12°9 


Diseases—Percentages of Animals (a) died and (/)) destroyed (including Cast for Sale or Meat). 


Respi- Circu- Gener- 


Fever, etc ratory latory ative Digestive Nervous Skin Surgical Specific Eye Injuries ° 

1916 

(a) 23°16 29°14 14°57 2 2 16 58 

(b) 25°45 4°4 1°8 46°49 24 1% 16°43 
1917 

(a) 243 — 11°7 72 16°2 

(b) 6°77 2°9 2°32 60°35 329 — 20°1 
1918 

(a) 25°9 18°8 16 _ 66 2°7 — 9°4 

(b) 65 1°6 19 7'3 65°4 52 26 45'3 
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= a considerable quantity of sand with the food. I 
ve on many occasions seen horses actually licking up 
the sand, I suppose on account of its slightly saline taste. 
It is difficult to say with any degree of certainty, but I 
am of opinion that this condition, except in the very 
early stages, does not give rise to colicy symptoms until 
a considerable quantity of sand has been ingested. In 
support of this statement I may mention the case of an 
officer's charger which, one was told, had never had colic 
before until entered ‘this time. It died four hours after 
admittance from impaction of the large bowel, and on 
post-mortem there was over one bushel of sand in this 
part of the intestine. : 

There are members present, I am glad to see, who will 
be in a position to give more interesting details of this 
condition. The most successful treatment seemed to be 
firstly narcotics, and when the pain had permanently 
subsided a long course of green food, if possible, not fed 
on the ground. 

So common was this complaint at one time that one 
invariably treated cases of advanced debility, although 
showing no signs of colic, for sand in the intestine. 
Medicinal purgatives were not a success unless the ani- 
mal had been on green food for some time ; given earlier 
they were, in my opinion, too drastic. 

Before leaving this subject I will again refer you to 
the figures and particularly to Digestive disorders, under 
which heading Sand Colic comes. The percentage of 
deaths from this complaint during the three years was 
14, 11°7, and 31°5 respectively. This is distinctly inter- 
esting, to my mind, for it marks the progress of the 
campaign. Te 1916 the forces were on the Suez Canal 
and Southern Syria, in 1917 they had advanced as far as 
Palestine where a degree of grazing was possible and ad- 
vocated ; and in 1918 most of the cavalry were returning 
to the sandy wastes of Egypt and Syria. 

Those of you who know which hospital 1 am referring 
to in these remarks will probably say that the fact of the 
forces being in Palestine would have very little influence 
on the cases under treatment, in so far asit was a 
hospital. This is net quite the fact, for trainloads of 
450 animals were frequently being transported from the 
forward hospital to those on the lines of communication 
and so on to the base. Particularly were cases of debilit 
sent down, as these took some long time to recover. I 
am assured by officers who commanded forward hospitals 
in Palestine that sand colic was much less prevalent in 
that country than it had been in Egypt. 


RoaRINa. 


On this subject I fear I am going to raise a good deal 
of adverse comment : firstly because there seems to be 
widely diverse opinions concerning this condition, and 
secondly because there were with me in Egypt several 
veterinary surgeons who are authorities on this com- 
piaint—which I am not. In spite of this, I feel con- 
strained to state what my observations have led me to 
believe regarding a phase of this complaint as met with 
in the East. 

Before being honoured with a command of my own I 
was stationed on the desert with a hospital. My com- 
manding officer, as a result of enquiries as to horses sent 
to the Remount depot, decided to test all animals for 
this complaint before they were discharged, and to mark 
the affected ones. It frequently fell to my lot to test 
these animals, and I was struck by the large percentage 
which we had to mark. The percentage was so great 
that one came to the conclusion that all these could not 

ibly have been roarers at the time of purchase, but 
developed it since. I went into the subject very 
carefully with my C.O. and after much discussion we de- 
cided that it must be due to either something in the food 
orin the sand. I must admit that I was at that time 
inclined to favour the food theory, although one failed 


to find anything to account for it in the food supply. 
Later when I assumed the command of a hospital which 
was situated near Cairo, the sick animals of which occn- 
pied the beautiful stables which were built for the cavalry 
of peace time I noticed that the percentage of roarers 
which were sent to the Remount depot was much less. 
This was noticed long before I decided to get out data of 
this and other complaints, and so it will readily be seen 
that there was a large diminution in the number of cases 
in spite of the very frequent arrivals of animals from the 
desert hospitals. I was much puzzled by this unlooked 
for development, and set about finding a cause. This 
was extremely difficult in so far as no medical or surgical 
treatment had been attempted except in two cases ; 
these were operated on by Major Sutton before I took 
over the command, so I am unable to say whether or not 
there was any improvement. 

I will submit only two cases in which there was an 
apparent cure without any treatment being adopted. 
Lieut.-Col. X’s charger was admitted to hospital. 
Ordinarily this animal would have been destroyed, as he 
was aged, would have taken a long time to cure of his 
debility, and moreover was a bad roarer. He came well 
labelled, indicating that he was an animal much thought 
of, and great care was therefore taken of him. He was 
placed in a good loose box in one of the stables before 
referred to, and the long treatment commenced. This 
lasted for about three months. On discharge he looked 
extremely well, and Col. X expressed great satisfaction, 
and promised to write and let me know how he went on. 
A few weeks later this officer was taking part in the 
attack on Beersheba, and actually took a charge with 
this animal. He was wounded in the fetlock and was 
sent to hospital with a request that he be sent to Cairo 
with the first batch, as the officer was himself in hospital 
there. Col. X came to see me when he was himself dis- 
Ye from hospital, and among other things, told me 
that he never noticed him roaring from the time he took 
him away from hospital until the day he was wounded. 
As soon as the animal was fit enough I tried him myself 
and found that what his owner had said was correct, and 
that he was not a roarer. 

The other case was my own charger, which I had from 
April, 1916, until July, 1919. He was an Australian, 
and when I first had him, was a slight whistler. He 
showed signs of pace, however, and was on two occasions 
matched against others. On one occasion he won easily, 
and at the conclusion of the race showed only the ex- 
pected signs of distress, but no whistling. Later I was 
told that he had been heard to whistle while at exercise, 
and on testing was chagrined to find this to be the case. 
He was later matched against an animal which was not 
so good as the one he had — beaten, and lost badly. 
He was certainly carrying much more weight, but at the 
conclusion of the race he was whistling and much dis- 
tressed. 

He came with me to Cairo, and there was placed in 
one of the stables, and when! raced him nearly twelve 
months later he not only made no noise but was con- 
siderably improved as regards pace. Latterly, when fit, 
and in long-distance races over the sticks, he was only 
beaten by extraordinarily good horses which had never 
been beaten in Egypt. 

Now as regards the etiology of this condition. I sug- 
gest that these cases represent roaring of a totally differ- 
ent type to what we have been accustomed. My obser- 
vations have Jed me to believe that certain horses have a 
predisposition to ordinary roaring and I suggest that 
these are the animals which develop this temporary con- 
dition. I can offerno explanation for the incidence of 
this condition, except that in all probability sand, either 
ingested, or most probably inhaled, which cannot be 
avoided during the Khamscenes, must have some bearing 
on the cause. No doubt there are gentlemen who were 
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on service in the near East who will be in a position to 
amplify my information and, I hope, make the deficien- 
cies which are only too apparent, not so obvious. 

Before I leave the subject of Roaring, mention must 
be made of the fact that this condition in Arabs is not 
only extremely rare, but practically unknown, and 
although I had the examining of all the Arab horses 
purchased for the Egyptian Army for two years, I never 
once rejected an animal for roaring. Major Fred. Mason, 
Pathologist to the Ministry of the Interior, also tells me 
that he has never seen a case. This is {a peculiar fact, 
and if, as I believe to be the case, that Arabs have a 
natural immunity to this disease, it may assist us in 
coming nearer the truth as to its cause at home. 


MANGE. 


Mange. I am glad to say, never bothered us very much 
in Egypt. I will go so far as to say that had the impor- 
tation of Turkish ponies from Palestine into Egypt not 
been permitted, we should never have had mange. Ido 
not suggest that this was faulty administration ; on the 
contrary, I have the greatest admiration for the admini- 
stration of the R.A.V.C. in E.E.F. It transpired that 
what those of us, who knew nothing about it, considered 
bad judgment, was in fact an excellent thing for Egypt 
and the Egyptians, and incidentally for ourselves. 
These ponies were just the size which the Egyptians re- 
quired and when cured were sold by public auction and 
made fabulous sums. There was ar element of risk, of 
course, but I consider it was amply justified, as results 
proved, and that the chief administrators of our corps 
knew more about the matter than their junior and less 
enlightened critics, and I repeat that mange never 
bothered us very much. 

The incidence of mange in hospital commences with 
the capture of Turkish animals and although, subse- 
quent to this, one had up to two hundred cases in hospi- 
tal, you will see by the return that the percentage of 
destructions was very small. 

Regarding treatment, I think I may say that our 
chief assistant in its cure was the climatic conditions ; 
the sun was a great factor in the cure of this disease and 
also in preventing its spread. It ultimately consisted of 
the application of Liquor calcissulphurata. Previous to 
this sulphur and oil was used, but very little success was 
obtained with this, and I obtained permission to use the 
former dressing. This, of course, had to be applied with 
great care to avoid the peculiar wrinkling which is some- 
times observed when this is applied either too strong or 
too frequently. We prepared it ourselves in the usual 
way, then diluted with three times its volume of water. 
It was applied at a temperature just above body heat 
and well rubbed in with a brush. The affected animals 
were not actually in the open, but just had a shed over 
them and a wall round them. The dressing was applied 
three times at intervals of three days, the animals exer- 
cised twice daily at a good pace and then were well 
washed with wos | soap and hot water. Usually this 
method was applied twice, and the animals were then 
mostly cured. 

Animals were always clipped before any treatment 
was adopted and in the case of Turkish ponies they 
frequently had to be well washed as well as clipped 
before treatment could be attempted. From the 
appearance of some of these animals one formed the 
opinion that they could not have had the slightest care 
at any time. It is a known fact that there was no 
dietary table laid down by the Turkish authorities for 
their animals, they got what they could for them, and if 
there was no nelle food they went without. 

The sole reason that I have brought this subject up 
for discussion, is that I consider that we in the East were 
working under advantages which our unfortunate con- 
freres on the Western Front did not have. I think, had 


‘some of them. It would 


I the misfortune to have been posted to a mange 
hospital in France. I should have taken leave of m 
senses. To any gentlemen present who went thro 
that experience I beg to offer my sincere sympathy. 

My comparisons refer to those gentlemen of both 
fronts who were fortunate to be at the base. No 
mention by me is necessary to point out the tremendous 
responsibility and hardships encountered by our less 
fortunate brother officers who were in the front line. 

The few photographs I have selected from about 
a thousand are described.on the papers to which they 
are attached. 

I cannot conclude, Sir, without thanking you for the 
honour given me by asking me to read a paper, and you, 
Gentlemen, for giving me so courteous a hearing. 


The PRESIDENY was extremely glad Major Dunkin 
had brought his paper forward, because personally be 
was one of a large number of ple who regretted the 
fact that of the large amount of knowledge accumulated 
during the war little had so far leaked out. It was an 
excellent idea that those who had gained experience 
during the war should place it at the disposal of their 
less fortunate brethren. 

The SecrETARY read a contribution to the discussion 
which had been received from Capt. White more. 

“With reference to Maior Dunkin’s paper and Sand 
colic, I saw a lot of this while in France. The first 
veterinary hospital I was attached to was situated in a 
very large sand-pit, and as it was just an open camp and 
the horses tethered on lines we had a lot of cases, 
averaging about thirty per day. Whilst at the same 
hospital I had charge of an outlying mange section 
situated in some disused cement works. The floors 
there were very bad, and thinking to improve the com- 
fort of the animals when lying down, I gave them 
a thick bed of sand, with the result that in a very few 
days I got a crop of Sand colic. 

Chloral hydrate and Linseed oil with enemata always 
proved the most successful treatment, but where the 
animals were debilitated the bowels frequently failed to 
respond to any treatment, became paralysed, with conse- 
quent death. 

Where the sand contained any salt animals licked it 
greedily, but in the majority ot cases it was taken in 
when picking up spilled food, oats, hay.” 

Major Simpson said that as he had been referred to in 
the paper, although not by name, he had taken a special 
interest in it, and he wished to congratulate Major 
Dunkin on the excellent way it had been put together 
and the care which must have been exercised in collect- 
ing the figures. He was unable to challenge those 
figures from statistics at his own hospital, because he 
had to leave it at short notice and had not had time to 
collect the necessary information. The figures were 
very interesting from many points of view, but he 
thought that a false —— might be created by 

noticed that the 
of cures went up when the hospital in question was able 
to transfer animals to other hospitals and to convales- 
cent remount depéts. The percentage of deaths and 
destructions put against diseases was apt to be mis- 
leading, because it was well-known that many animals 
were destroyed, not wholly on account of incurability of 
the disease from which it was suffering, but because the 
animal was in addition a totally unsuitable one. If they 
had had better animals their percentage of destructions 
would not have been so high ; but they had some very 
worthless animals sent to them in Egypt, which they 
were tempted to destroy whether diseased or not. 
Major Dunkin said that picked animals were 
over to other hospitals, and that some might have died, 
but not many. He had been the recipient of some of those 
“picked” animals. Some did die, A good many died. 
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When an order came round to despatch 300 animals 
to another hospital everyone was glad, but when a wire 
came that 300 animals were to be received from another 
hospital there was not so much joy. Theauthor further 
stated that many horses were destroyed which would 
have been of considerable use to the civilian population. 
That was because there was such a hue and cry at home 
about letting the Arab have English horses, that they 
were compelled to destroy many animals which might 
have done excellent work in England or France. They 
sold them to begin with, and were then stopped doing so, 
but he thought a scheme was adopted towards the end 
by which approved firms and private persons were 
lowed to purchase such animals. The Egyptians 
wanted a different class of animai to that generally used 
in this country. For a Turkish pony or polo pony they 
would offer as much as £55, but for a beautiful heavy 
draft only about £4. They would not have — 
big, and consequently many big horses were destroy 
use there was no market for them. 

With regard to the frequency of diseases, one knew 
fever and — were generally bracketed by the Army 
authorities, but he thought Major Dunkin would agree 
that debility as it occurred in Egypt ought really to be 

ut with “digestive,” because in nearly every case 

ebility was due to the ingestion of sand, not necessarily 
causing colic ; but he thought it would not be an over- 
statement to say that in the case of every horse that 
was destroyed and opened sand was found in quantities 
in the intestines. It was extraordinary how much sand 
a horse could carry without injuring itself or appearing 
to suffer in any way. As to the figures for average 
length of stay in hospital, that depended largely on how 
often the Senior Officer could manage to take casting 
parades. Sometimes there had been an interval of two 
months between his visits, and that made the figures for 
average stay seem longer than ought to have been the 
case. He should like to know if “length of stay” 
included the time an animal had spent in other hospitals. 

Speaking of Sand colic, he was of the opinion that 
horses got used to sand after a ene, os at any rate did 
not eat it with the same avidity. When he first went 
out to Egypt with the Yeomanry there were no mangers, 
and it was some time before they got muzzles; the 
result was a tremendous amount of sand colic. me 
time later he was with the 21st Corps H.Q. when that 
corps was on the sand dunes in Palestine, and there the 
posssninge of sand colic cases was low. ith regard to 
medicinal treatment, he agreed it was almost fatal to 
start by using drastic purgatives, which were inclined to 
cause complete stoppage of the intestines. The correct 
method was to use a laxative diet as suggested in the 
paper. He used green foods, burseem and Indian 
maize cut young before it got woody, and chopped up. 
Up to 60 lb a‘day of burseem could be given to a horse 
in a debilitated condition ; that seemed to shift the sand 

ually and the animal’s condition correspondingly 
improved. The — increase in hospital cases in 1918 
was due, he thought, to the fatigue and consequent 
debility caused by the long J sagen back to Egypt from 
the front, rather than to the animals getting on to the 
sand again. 

The first case of mange which had come under his 
notice was a horse which had come from France to 
Egypt. From 1915 to early 1917, he never saw a case of 
mange in his hospital. Then horses were imported from 
France, bringing mange with them, but they had never 
been seriously troubled by it in Egypt. Climatic condi- 
tions in that country rendered its treatment easy. Lice, 
he believed, were a great scourge in England and France, 
but all one had to do in Egypt was to clip the horse 
affected and tether him out in the open all day, with 
perhaps one or two disinfectant baths, and after a week 
or ten days the animal would be free. 


Capt. BrypEN said that while he was attached to a 
field unit in France they had some very interesting cases 
of sand colic. An infantry battalion decorated their lines 
with sand, and they had four or five cases of sand colic 
every day. He never ae the cause for some days 
but when he found it out he had the sand removed an 
the trouble ceased. His treatment consisted of chloral 
balls, and was quite successful ; there were no deaths. 

Mr. J. WitteTt thanked Major Dunkin for his ad- 
mirable paper. He himseif had one unfortunate experi- 
ence of sand colic, and he did not want another. The 
detachment under his charge was sent into camp at 
Windsor Great Park, and went unprepared with nose- 
bags, etc., and the horses were tethered on the sand. 
The result was a large number of cases of sand colic, and 
debility was rampant. It was especially unfortunate 
because the detachment were sent down there for man- 
ceuvres, which were seriously interfered with, for half 
the animals were out of action through digestive trouble. 
On his advice the Colonel moved the camp, and used 
ropes with sacking attached, and that caused a cessation 
of the trouble, although it resulted in some animals 
getting more to eat than others because they were quicker 
eeders. 

Maj. Hoppay congratulated the author on his paper. 
It was exceedingly interesting to hear the experience of 
those who had charge of hospitals in countries other 
than France and England, although in Egypt, apparently, 
they did not have so many animals to deal with as was 
the case in France. Sand colic had bothered veterinary 
surgeons considerably in France ; they had thousands of 
cases. One hospital was built on the sand, and it was 
thought to have an ideal situation because the animals 
were kept out of the mud. The mud problem was 
certainly solved, but the number of cases of sand colic 
was enormous. For some time that particular hospital 
was used as a reception hospital, which meant that horses 
stayed there only an average of from two days to a week, 
so that it was other hospitals which usually got the 
benefit of the sand colic. He had known horses to die 
from sand colic as much as three months after they had 
had access to sand. They watched the animals licking 
at the sand, but often had not the means to prevent it. 
They could not make muzzles for them all. Nosebags 
were tried, but they were quickly rendered useless. The 
only thing that could be done was to make the sand as 
soiled as possible. In Italy they suffered from sand colic, 

nerally in animals which had come over from France, 

ut the cause there was more often through the ingestion 
of cinders. In that country the horses and mules were 
frequently put to stand on cinders, and when they were 
fed out of nosebags some would be shaken out. When 
the animals had ans to do they would try and pick 
up the stray oats, etc., that had fallen on the ground, at 
the same time picking up the dirt and getting it into 
their systems. The remedy for that was to keep the 
animals’ heads tied up to a sufficiently high line so that 
they could not get at the flooring after they had had 
their feed. He had charge of selling cast animals to the 
butchers, who bought by live weight. They frequently 
complained that they had paid for considerable weight 
of dirt in the intestine, in one instance as much as 42 
kilos. being found. He agreed with previous speakers in 
preferring laxative diet to drastic purgatives. When 
nothing would make a horse fat or fit, one was safe in 
diagnosing sand or cinders in the intestines. The curative 
process, even when eventually successful, took so long 
that it was often more economical to sell the animal toa 
butcher, if its condition was otherwise good. 

With regard to roaring, it was interesting to find that 
Major Dunkin confirmed what was often stated, that 
that complaint was rare among Arab horses. What was 
said in the paper about horses recovering from roaring 
in hot climates was also borne out by previous experience, 
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and several cases of that kind had come under his notice. 
It seemed impossible to imagine that in such cases the 
animals concerned could ever have completely lost the 
use of the muscles on the left side of the arytenoid. Die- 
tetic causes of roaring were well known to exist, however, 
and unfortunately many examples could be found in 
this country of horses which on certain days were, or 
seemed to be, perfectly sound, and would pass any vet- 
— surgeon, but which on other days would be affec- 
ted. It was interesting to find from the statistics that 
there was less trouble from roaring in the peace stables 
at Cairo than amongst horses doing heavy work near the 
front line. He would like to know the reason for that, 
— it was due to the quieter life led by the latter 
class. 

It was extraordinary that both Major Dunkin and 
Major Simpson should have spent several years in Egypt 
without coming across a case of mange. In France 
mange was one of the bugbears of the veterinary hospitals 
and a number of these had to be set aside entirely for its 
treatment. He was informed that on one particular day 
a census taken revealed the fact that 12,000 animals were 
in the hospitals suffering from mange. Baths were pro- 
vided for them, and they were treated in sulphurated 
potass solution. Many cases sent down from the forward 
area aS mange proved on investigation not to be mange 
at all ; the animals were merely suffering from irritable 
skins from other causes. The bath treatment was 
wonderfully successful, and was the only one by which 
large numbers could be dealt with ; with one bath 500 
horses could be dealt with in a day without any trouble. 
In Italy he had charge of a reception hospital, situated 
in one of the most up-to-date cattle markets in the whole 
of Europe where 900 horses could be placed under cover 
without having recourse to tents. ithin three weeks 
of his arrival he suddenly had to deal with 900 cases of 
mange, and had nothing to treat them with. Sulphur 
and oil were exceedingly difficult to procure. It was im- 
possible to build a bath, because at that time—the 
middle of January—the ground was frozen hard. A 
stable which would hold 24 animals, and which had 
cement floors and drainage arrangements was therefore 
converted into a douche bath-house. After some delay 
a vertical boiler was procured in which to heat the water, 
together with some big tanks and some gas piping. In 
the shed, which was about 60ft. by 30ft., 24 douches 
were arranged. There were two tanks, one for hot water 
and the other for heating the solution of sulphurated 
potass, connected to a long pipe with the douche pipes 
suspended from it at intervals. The horses were first 
given a good wash with soap and hot water, and dried 
with improvised scrapers. The water tap was then 
turned off and the sulphurated potass solution turned 
on, and that was ae scrubbed in. The whole 
operation was carried out by word of command and 
under the supervision of a sergeant, and was cheaper 
than the ordinary bath. Major Simpson’s description of 
the treatment of lice by sunshine interested him con- 
siderably, and gave them some ideas which might be ap- 
ere in this country. He presumed the sun was never 

ot enough in England, otherwise colts in fields would 
not get smothered with lice, as was the case at present. 
It would be interesting to try the effect, of clipping the 
animals close and leaving them out in the sun, and see 
whether that would kill the eggs. 

Mr. BroapHuRST said that, although he had never 
been East himself, he had been told that mange was very 
prevalent amongst camels in Egypt. In view of the im- 
munity of horses in that country, it would seem that the 
sun cured horses but not camels. He would be interested 
to hear Major Dunkin’s views on the matter. 

Mr. McInTosH associated himself with other speakers 
in thanking Major Dunkin for his excellent paper. The 
problem of sand colic was not new even to practitioners 


in this mow It was occasionally seen in horses 
grazed on land adjacent to the sea. In such localities 
sand was either washed or blown inland on the grass and 
being saline, horses were fond of graziug such pastures 
very bare with the result that quantities of sand got into 
their stomachs, and frequently set up considerable 
stomach and intestinal trouble. Treatment in such 
cases was simple. Remove from the pasture and feed 
with such foods as linseed cake, bran, or such like, and 
as a rule nothing further was needed. Sand colic was 
also quite often seen in sheep confined on turnip land 
especially during periods of wet weather. 

He had been greatly interested in what was said 
about roaring, and the freedom of Arab horses from the 
complaint. Climatic conditions in Egypt were pro- 
bably largely responsible for its absence in that country. 
The moist and somewhat uncertain climate of this coun- 
try was not conducive to health, and particularly with 
regard to the respiratory organs. The same conditions 
applied in mange. The dry sunny atmosphere of Egypt 
was objectionable to the parasites, and under such con- 
ditions an outbreak could be much more easily sup- 
pressed and its spread confined within narrow limits. 

Capt. MACDONALD said that in the most northerly 
sector of the Western front, which was situated amid 
the sand dunes of the Belgian coast, sand colic was 
very common, and he thought one important cause of it, 
namely water, had been overlooked in the discussion 
that evening. The water in the district to which he had 
referred was obtained chiefly from wells, and a consider- 
able quantity of sand was carried into the troughs from 
the pumps or buckets ; it was found necessary to have 
special troughs with false bottoms, so that the sand 
might settle there. If such troughs could not be 
obtained, the same result was achieved by using wire 
netting, through which the sand would fall and which 
would prevent the horses drinking from the bottom of 
the trough. It was found that practically all the sand 
that was eaten was taken up when the horses were 
browsing about for stray oats, etc., after their nosebags 
had been removed, ‘To counteract that two lines were 
provided, one for feeding and one for resting. The 
animals were attached to a very high line, so that they 
could not possibly reach the ground, and as soon as 
they had finished their feeds they were taken to the 
resting lines and were allowed to lie down. They 
rarely troubled to lick the sand as long as no food was 
lying about. A useful tip, which was given them by a 
French cavalry regiment, was to take an ordinary 
stirrup leather, pass it through the back of the nose- 
band, twist it two or three times, buckle it behind the 
poll. That had the effect of pulling back the noseband 
when the animal’s head was about a foot from the 
ground, and after one or two unsuccessful attempts to 

t down most of them gave up the idea of trying. 
Senden of the home-made variety were tried, but were 
not very successful ; as the horses were always slipping 
them. From the Belgian coast they were sent straight 
to Italy, and cases of sand colic continued to be met 
with after reaching the latter country, although there 
was no sand there ; but after two or three weeks no 
further trouble was experienced. The treatment adopted 
consisted of feeding with soft food—bran, and so on— 
and doses of linseed oil ; but the Corps to which he was 
attached always paid more attention to prevention than 
cure. With regard to the frequency of mange on the 
Western front, he thought the figures given were mis- 
leading, chiefly for the reason stated by Major Hobday, 
that many animals, sent down as suffering from mange, 
were not in reality affected with that disease. Not only 
so, but many which came down in a healthy state?were 
affected afterwards through being associated with others 
which actually had mange. A great deal of mange 


found on arrival in Italy was due to the horses being 
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crowded together on the long journey from France. On 
the Western front he had not had much experience of 
roaring, and never saw an acute case the whole time he 
was there. Mange died down considerably after the 
armistice, when the troops went into Germany, pro- 
bably because there was more time then for stable 
routine and grooming, and the animals were better 
housed and cared for in every way. In conclusion, he 
thanked Major Dunkin for his extremely interesting 


paper. 
Capt. WILSON, commenting on a case mentioned by 
a Dunkin of spontaneous recovery from roaring, 
said that he had a roaring charger when he went to 
France, his proper horse being lame. He later transferred 
his charger to the Quartermaster, and ens to 
borrow it later found to his surprise that it had ceased 
to roar. At a veterinary hospital with which he was 
connected a good many operations for roaring were per- 
formed, and although at first the operations were not 
bre successful, after a oe results were obtained, 
and animals completely cured within a month. At first 
they tied the animals’ heads to a rack after operating, 
but later fed them from the ground, with better results. 
The operations were done on a bed, which was well 
raised from the ground, so arranged that the animal’s 
head overhung the edge, so that the blood drained out 
ag the nostrils and did not get into the lungs. 
Very little trouble was experienced after that method 
had been adopted, and of course after a time they at- 
tained greater skill in operating. They had a great deal 
of sand colic in Northern France till mangers and floor- 
ing were put up in sandy areas. At one time his hospital 
was converted into a mange hospital, with two to three 
thousand horses always there. Calcium sulphide dips 
every four days cured most of them quite easily in from 
one to three months. The gas treatment was also tried 
and also arsenical dips, but without success. A special 
soap paste was also tried, but its effect was merely tem- 
porary. He thanked Major Dunkin for his excellent 
r. 
rof. WooLpRIDGE said a fair amount of what might 
be called sand colic was met with in this country, par- 
ticularly at the end of hot seasons and where horses had 
been regularly watered at shallow muddy ponds into 
which they had to walk to get the water. He had also 
experienced one case of sand colic of a rather unusual 
type. A number of horses stabled in London exhibited 
signs of intestinal trouble with subacute colic and inter- 
mittent diarrhoea, and one died. A post-mortem re- 
vealed the source of the trouble—sand—which had 
filtered through the roof of the stables from the room 
above, where wood-polishing was carried on involving 
the use of sandpaper. Sand and sawdust were constant- 
ly drifting down into the mangers and caused ‘the muco- 
enteritis from which the animals suffered. The horses 
all got well without medicinal agents, attention being 
paid to diet. He would welcome information as to the 
cure for mange, of which he had no experience. 
ome oe were enthusiastic about it, but in other 
cases it had not been successful, and he wondered if the 
difference was due to the treatment not being so 
thoroughly persisted in in some cases. The freedom of 
Arabs from roaring was very interesting, and he ~ se 
anyone who might acquire information as to whether 
that freedom continued when the animals were brought 
to this country would give information on the point. 
That roaring was due to other causes than paralysis of 
the left recurrent nerve was well known, but unfortu- 
nately when operating one did not always get an oppor- 
tunity of making a diagnosis oneself. hen he had the 
opportunity of thoroughly examining horses sent to him 
for operation he often came to the conclusion that other 
causes, such as a dilated heart, were sufficient to account 
for the condition, and that an operation would not be 


successful. When there was no opportunity of making 
a diagnosis failure was bound to occur from time to 
time. 

Capt. ALLEN said that in Mesopotamia they had to 
deal with a number of cases of mange, and had found it 
better to use hard soap rather than soft. 

The PRESIDENT said there need be no doubt of the 
popularity of a paper such as Major Dunkin had read, 
especially after the discussion that evening, and he hoped 
that on many future occasions the Society would have 
the opportunity of discussing similar papers. With re- 
gard to sand colic, cases of impaction of the caecum were 
not often recorded, but from the limited experience he 
had had he was convinced they occurred more frequently 
than was usually supposed. He bad in mind a case 
where a number of horses suffered from subacute colic, 
and a post-mortem on several which died revealed the 
caecum tightly packed with cinders. The animals in 
question belonged to a contractor, and it was found that 
they had had the opportunity of eating cinders. The 
animals showed nc symptoms of distress until the com- 
mencement of the final illness, and he wondered 
whether Major Dunkin had experienced similar cases 
with sand colic. 


KEPLY. 


Major DuNkKIN, who was received with applause on 
rising to respond, thanked all present very heartily for 
the interest they had taken in his short collection of 
notes. Opinion as to sand colic, both in England and 
on the Continent, seemed to be fairly unanimous, and 
the treatment seemed to be practically the same. He 
had not previously been aware that sand colic was so 
prevalent in France, and tendered his thanks to the 
officers who had described their experiences in that 
country and enlightened him. Major Simpson referred 
to the percentage of cures being greater when animals 
were transferred to other hospitals, but a comparison of 
the figures he had given for 1917.and 1918 would show 
that that “A” did not necessarily follow. The same 
speaker had also misunderstood his use of the word 
” in connection with the transference of 2nimals. 

hile in certain circumstances, as for instance when his 
establishment was low, bad cases had to be transferred, 
he made it a rule to send the best animals he could 
whenever possible, hoping to receive the same treatment 
in return. He had not meant to imply that animals 
were killed which would have been serviceable to the 
Egyptian community ; on the contrary, he had stated 
that the animals which were sold were very useful to 
the Egyptians. But he agreed with Major Simpson 
that it had been unfortunately necessary to destroy 
horses which at home, and in other countries where 
that class of animal was employed, would have been 
very useful. He further agreed that it was misleading 
to classify debility with fever, and to class many 
different types of disease under one head ; and that had 
caused him considerable trouble in getting out the 
statistics given in the paper. Major Simpson had 
further stated tkat it was sometimes very difficult to get 
the supervising officer to undertake frequent casting 
parades, and that sometimes an interval of two months 
elapsed between his visits, with the result that the 
figures of “average length of stay in hospital” were 
affected. That was true in some cases, but being nearer 
H.Q. he personally had been more fortunate. He had 
not taken into consideration the previous history of 
animals when making out statistics, because such in- 
formation was unobtainable under active service condi- 
tions. He agreed with Major Simpson that animals did 
get acclimatised to sand after a time ; but he thought 
that when the horses went forward from the sand of 
Egypt to the pastures of Palestine with Gen. Allenby’s 
advance, sand was to a large extent eliminated from 
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their intestines and the animals necessarily improved in 
condition, but after having partially cured themselves 
they did develop sand colic again on returning to Egypt. 
The Tenth division returned from Palestine, for ex- 
ample, after the armistice, and encamped near the 
yramids on the sand, and large numbers of animals 
ame affected. That was largely due in all probability 
to the strenuous trek they had coming from Palestine ; 
but on the other hand several died, and the post- 
mortems, which were made in every case, showed in 
nearly every instance that the large intestine was full of 
sand. He thanked Major Simpson for the very thorough 
way in which he had dealt with the paper. He agreed 
that while all the figures he had given were true, some 
of them might be slightly misleading ; nevertheless 
taking them in the aggregate they did show thatr ughly 
80% of cures was a common figure in the East. Major 
Hobday mentioned that one hcspital in France was 
placed on sand, and the position was regarded as ideal 
to start with because the horses were got off the mud. 
The great advantage enjoyed by French hospitals was 
that they could get off the sand, whereas in Egypt that 
was not possible. It seemed astonishing to him that 
anyone should voluntarily place a hospital on sand, in 
view of the fact that sand colic in the East had been 
known for a considerable time. With regard to the 
sales of horses and mules to butchers in the East, in his 
own experience, when sold for human consumption, 
mules always fetched more money than horses ; the 
flesh was said to be much nicer. Major Hobday men- 
tioned several instances of horses affected with roaring 
in England recovering on going abroad. He would like 
to emphasise the fact that horses did sometimes develop 
roaring in the East, although in a different form to that 
with which they were acquainted in this country. He 
had suggested in the paper that the diminution in the 
number of roarers was due to their being in stables and 
away from sand, which he thought acted as a factor in 
the case. Major Hobday’s method of treating mange 
in Italy was very ingenious, and so thorough that it 
could not fail to be successful. It was true, as Mr. 
Broadhurst had suggested, that mange was very 
common in camels; as common, he should think, as 
it was in horses in France. He had elicited some in. 
teresting information on that point from the officer in 
charge‘of the camel hospital at Zeitoun. It appeared 
that the parasite which infested the camel was very 
little affected by the sun, and he believed it was a 
smaller parasite than that of the horse. When sales of 
camels no longer useful to the Army were conducted, 
Bedouins and Arabs came in from the desert to purchase 
animals for food, but they were careful not to bring their 
own animals within several miles of the camel hospital. 
They had never had trouble from mange, and did not 
want it. Mr. McIntosh referred to sand colic in England, 
and stated that the principal treatment consisted in at- 
tention to diet, which consisted in linseed cake and bran. 
Those would be laxative in their effect, and that bore 
out his own remarks on the matter. As to sand colic in 
sheep, he had to admit that, although a country practi- 
tioner, he had never heard of it before, and he was inter- 
ested to hear that it caused a symptom unfamiliar to him 
in connection with the disease, seg | diarrhcea. One 
would almost regard diarrhcea as a salutary phase, and 
Mr. McIntosh’s statement that the animals subsequent- 
ly got cured proved that to be the case. Mr. McIntosh 
asked if it were known whether Arab horses coming to 
this country ever contracted roaring. The late Lady las 
Blunt had a stud of Arab horses in Egypt and a branch 
stud in this country, in Sussex. He hadn’t the advant- 
age of knowing her personally ; but she knew more about 
breeding Arab horses than any Englishman he had ever 
met. She had been known to remark with reference to 
this strain that she had not had a roarer in England 


amongst her stud. An Arab horse of a different type 
had recently been imported into this country from 
Algiers ; it belonged to a client of his. It develo a 
cold soon after arrival, but had since recovered without 
showing any signs of roaring. He would watch its pro- 
gress with interest. With regard to Capt. Macdonald’s 
remarks, he had no trouble with water in Egypt. In some 
districts it was = gees: to get water at all, while in the 
two hospitals with which he had been connected the 
supply was from taps, and was run direct into wooden 
troughs which were cleaned out daily, so that it was very 
unusual to find any sand at the bottom. While the 
horses were drinking—and 20 or more were drinking at 
a time—the water was allowed to continue to flow, so 
that the trough was more or less full the whole time. 
Capt. Macdonald mentioned the interesting fact that 
horses in France did not attempt to eat sand. He thought 
that might be due to the fact that their drinking water 
was slightly brackish ; his opinion was that animals eat 
sand because of its slightly saline taste. Capt. Mac- 
donald and some other speakers had mentioned that the 
figures for mange were slightly misleading. They were, 
but only slightly, and that not from the cause suggested 
by Capt. Macdonald. The method he had adopted in 
dealing with the matter was as follows. As soon as 
mange was discovered in the hospital, al) animals which 
showed the slightest signs of irritation of the skin were 
transferred to two kraals, which were allowed to contain 
no other animals. An officer was appointed as O.C. 
Mange, and his duty was to examine microscopically any 
lesion he saw which he considered worthy of examin- 
ation. If after two examinations no parasite was found, 
the animal was not classified as having mange ; it was 
clipped and dressed for it, and then isolated in another 
kraal until all signs of irritation had disappeared. There 
were cases where no parasite could be found, but, as is 
well known, it is very difficult to find the parasite, 
especially in sarcoptic mange, and in some cases animals 
were classified as having mange even when no parasite 
wasfound. It was distinctly interesting to him, as a 
private practitioner, to hear that Capt. Wilson had 
greater success with operations for roaring as his experi- 
ence increased, because one frequently was asked 
whether an operation would be any good, and in such 
cases was often in a difficulty as to what to say, and he 
was therefore glad to hear so many operations had been 
successful. In reply to Prof. Wooldridge, he had never 
treated mange by gus. A gas method was adopted at 
the veterinary hospital Kantara, where SO2 was used. 
The nose and eyes of the animal were allowed to come 
out, all the rest of him being inside an enclosed space 
filled with SO 2. He did not think the method had been 
very successful. He had been shown several animals 
which were ay a to be cured, but he did not think 
they were. He knew for certain that with camels the 
method was unsatisfactory. He was glad to know it was 
possible to tell by examination whether an animal was 
or was not likely to be improved by an operation for 
roaring. He himself was in the embryo stage as regarded 
diagnosis of roaring. In reply to the President, he had 
known cases where sand had a found in the caecum, 
but they were not very numerous. In conclusion, he 
thanked the members for the way in which they had re- 
ceived his paper. 


Maj. Hoppay said it gave him great pleasure to pro- 
pose a hearty vote of thanks to Major Dunkin for his 
excellent paper. It would be a thousand pities if more 
papers of the kind they had enjoyed that evening were 
not brought forward, because they afforded the fellows 
an opportunity of benefiting by the experience acquired 
in other countries and during the war. 

Maj. Stmpson seconded the motion. The paper had 
recalled to him many happy memories of the time he 
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had spent in Egypt, and was a very valuable contribution 
to the Society’s literature. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, and 
Major Dunkin briefly responded. 


VorTe or THANKS TO PRESIDENT. 


Mr. McINTosH said that as the present meeting was 
the last one of the session, he wished to propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to the President, Mr. Buxton, for his con- 
duct in the chair during the past session. It was no re- 
flexion on previous Presidents to say that no one had 
filled the chair with greater dignity and usefulness than 
Mr. Buxton. The attendances at meetings had been 
above the er during his chairmanship, and the 

pers presented had been of an excellent character, and 
or that my | had largely to thank Mr. Buxton. He 
hoped that the experience he had gained in the chair of 
their Society would be of assistance to him as a member 
of the Council of the R.C.V.S., and would help him, per- 
haps, at some later date to occupy the chairof that body 
a the same dignity he had exhibited in his present 
office. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

The PREsIDENT said that when he first came to occupy 
the chair he said that the success of a Society depended 
‘ not on its President but on the energy of its fellows. 
During his term of office he had been more than struck 
by the amount of enthusiasm the fellows had shown, 
and he would always look back to his period of office as 
one of unalloyed pleasure. (Applause). 


Hueu A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of The Veterinary Record 


Sir,—A gentleman asks what is a Veterinary Educa- 
tion Ofhcer? If I had to answer the question in a 
sentence, I should say one who instructs the public in 
the value of the veterinary surgeon. 

If allowed more spacefor a reply, I would add—One 
who teaches intelligent anticipation of the veterinary 
surgeon’s arrival, and gives first aid in cases of accidents. 

One who tells farmers how to employ homely, simple 
remedies instead of buying cases of quack medicine. 

One who teaches veterinary — and the cultiva- 
tion of habits of observation, and how to assist his pro- 
fessional adviser and himself. 

One who teaches the handling of sick animals and the 
preparation of foods and the administration of medi- 
cines, the reading of the thermometer, and the signs of 
health and of disease. 

One who teaches good citizenship in the prompt com- 
pliance with the laws made for the protection of the 
flocks and herds of the country, and the immorality of 
sending aborters to market. 

One who holds field demonstrations and shews the 
points of the horse and other animals, and the best 
methods of control with such means as may be expected 
to be at hand. 

With the above objects, most of your readers will 
probably be in agreement, but with instruction in the 
treatment of common diseases they may not, There 
are, however, in such classes as I have recently taught, 

oung demobilised officers and others going out to the 
Solonies and taking up land hundreds of miles from 
professional assistance, and who will rely on quack 
medicines if not better instructed. Besides these will 
be men who will not send for a veterinary surgeon for 
every trifling case, and these must be dealt gently with. 
They can be taught to be self-helpful while being 
warned of the mistakes they are likely to make, and the 

ter security and satisfaction to be derived from the 
employment of the V.S. There is a residuum of older 


men in the classes whose benefit has to be considered 
and whose ears can only be reached by an occasional 
recipe. To refuse, as a very conscientious gentleman 
did, to give a recipe for actinomycosis after lecturing on 
the disease, is to disappoint the class and send them to 
the druggist, who will dispense what pays him best. If 
the veterinary education officer is to give of his best, he 
cannot well stop short of a general remedy for a common 
disease. So very much depends upon the individual 
lecturer. One will enthuse his classes and get them 
deeply interested in the prevention of disease, and lead 
them up to an almost reverend admiration for the pro- 
fessional man, and another will let his classes fall to 
pieces because he is out of sympathy with their needs, 
and does not lead them up to what they really most 
require. 

s to the multiplicity of functions mentioned by your 
correspondent, I know nothing. My opinion is formed 
after three years, or rather winters, of lecturing and 
giving field demonstrations for two counties in which 
the local practitioners gave me hearty support, some of 
them saying, if I could but teach their clients forty 
times as much they would be the better to work for. 
After passing through every stage of abuse—and flattery, 
I find the majority of advanced practitioners agree with 
me—that the more a client knows, the better is he to 
serve professionally, 

Harowp LEeney. 


PROF. ADAMI AND THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL 


Sir,—I think you did well to re-publish in The Veteri- 
nary Record the letters from Dr. Adami which have re- 
cently appeared in 7’he Times, though I can weil believe 
that he had no special desire that they should be brought 
to the notice of the members of the veterinary profes- 
sion. 

His last letter exhibits him retiring in disorder from 
ground that he has found to be indefensible, but en- 
deavouring to cover his retreat by a cloud of statements 
that are inaccurate where they are not irrelevant. 

It hardly appears worth while to pursue him, but 
nevertheless I ehould like to draw attention‘to the follow- 
ing two sentences in his last letter :—“‘ For years (until 
1912) the school was hampereJ by the continuance of the 
old régime, and then, just as it was gaining strength, 
came the war, and with that every sound student volun- 
teered for active service, <a behind only the physi- 
cally unfit. Your readers will appreciate Sir John’s 
animus in quoting percentages for these lean years, and 
will, I imagine, agree with me that they are creditable 
rather than the reverse.” 

In the first place, I did not select what Prof. Adami 
calls “the lean years of the war” to prove that the school 
had sunk to the lowest position among the veterinary 
colleges in this country. I expressly pointed out that 
the war had nothing to do with its decadence, and stated 
that in 1913 only two students qualified from Liverpool. 
[ wish now to supplement that by the statement that in 
the two years before the war 53 per cent. of all the stu- 
dents presented from that school for the examinations of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons were rejected. 

In the second place, it is quite untrue that the School 
was gaining strength before the war because it had got 
rid of certain hampering conditions connected with what 
Prof. Adami calls the old régime, that is, the period prior 
to 1912. Although the decline of the School was mani- 
fest enough before 1912, it became precipitous during the 
very period when, according to Prof. Adami, the School 
was beginning to improve. 

Finally, it is mean as well as untrue to say that just 
as the School “ was gaining strength, came the war, and 
with that every sound student volunteered for active 
service, leaving behind only the physically unfit.” To 
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anyone who knows the facts this excuse for the present 
position of the School must appear an amazing one. The 
total number of students from the Liverpool School who 
presented themselves for examination in the year before 
the war (excluding three who completed their studies 
that year) was 31, and in the followlng year the number 

resented was 29, of whom approximately 80 per cent. 

ad been in attendance during the previous session, that 
is, before August 1914. In the year 1915-16 the total 
number presented was 26. Prof. Adami will not dispute 
these figures, nor dare he say that 80 per cent. of the 
students who remained in attendance until conscription 
came into force in 1916 were physically unfit. 

The statement which I have last challenged has 
nothing to do with the question of the efficiency of the 
Liverpool Veterinary School, but it shows how little the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University knows about it.— Your 
obedient servant, 


Royal Vety. Coll., 27th July, 1920. 


J. M‘FADYEAN. 


COURTESY ? 


Sir,—As a member of the profession, and one unfor- 
tunately, through war service, unable to have a practice 
of my own, I would be grateful if you could spare space 
to insert my letter—not only for myself, but for other 
practitioners who have “ done their bit,” and havn’t had 
the chance to start, but are now doing locum or looking 
for assistantships. 

My complaint is this—that veterinary surgeons, sup- 

sed to be educated both in professional and social 
ife, have not the manners to reply to applications for 
situations which they advertise in The Veterinary 
Record. It only requires a penny stamp and half a 
dozen lines to say : “ Post now filled ” or “ References and 
terms unsatisfactory” ; but to keep a man waiting when 
he might get another situation is certainly “ not cricket ” 
at this critical time.— Yours faithfully, 

Blackburn, July 25th. Locum. 


NATIONAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The Business Meeting of the National Veterinary 
Association was held on Wednesday, July 28th, in the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, under the 
presidency of Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, in the presence 
of a large and representative attendance of veterinary 
surgeons from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Very important recommendations arrived at by the 
Council on the previous afternoon were placed before 
the meeting, and these recommendations received the 
unanimous approval of all present. 

Probably the most important decision came to—was 
that the association should purchase 7he Veterinary 
Record, and publish it weekly as their official journal 
under the editorship of Mr. John Malcolm. Other im- 
portant questions of professional policy also received 
careful consideration, and definite resolutions were 
arrived at which will have important bearings upon the 
many and varied aspects of the problems discussed. 

It is very gratifying to record that a clear cut decision 
was arrived at to adopt a vigorous and progressive 


licy. 

Mhe following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President—Dr. O. Charnock Bradley. 
Vice-Presidents—Mr. W. A. Taylor, Sir Stewart 

Stockman, Mr. A. Watson and Mr. A. Gofton. 
Trastees—Messrs. F. W. Garnett, J.P., T. Salusbury 
Price and S. H. Slocock. 
Auditors—Prof. J. Macqueen and a_ professional 
accountant, 


Treasurer—Prof. Wooldridge. 

General Secretary and Editor—J. Malcolm, F.R.c.v.s. 

Assistant Secretary—W. J. B. DeVine, F.R.c.v s. 

A representative publication Committee was also 
appointed, as also was a Finance Committee. 

At the termination of the business proceedings, a 
very eloquent address upon Veterinary Education was 
delivered by the President, and was followed at his 
special request by a most interesting discussion. 

It was farther resolved that the next Annual Meeting 
of the Association should be held in the Isle of Man. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO R.C.VS. 


The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons begs to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing subscriptions for 1920. 


Evans, E. P., Cardiff 

Creery, R. L., Coleraine, 1918-19-20 

Fairbank, D., Leintwardine 

Gillmor, H., An 

Greatbatch, T. H., Stoke-on-Trent 

MacGregor, W. A., Ayr 

McKerlie, J., Hungerford 

Wortley, W. H., Bungay 
Previously acknowledged 
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R.C.V.S. WAR MEMORIAL. 


The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following donations, or promises of donations :— 


J. A. W. Dollar, London, W. £2 2 0 
D. Fairbank, Leintwardine 
T. A. Nicholas, Major, Sudan 20 0 
J. McKerlie, Hungerford 110 
Previously reported 714 3 0 
£720 0 

MENTIONS. 


The names of the following have been brought to the 
notice of the Secretary of State for War, for valuable 
and distinguished services rendered in connexion with the 
military operations during the period June 1, 1918, to 
April 30, 1919 (to be dated June 3, 1919 :— 


SOUTH PERSIA FORCE. 


* 
Barry, T/Capt. W. E. 
Prichard, Capt. L. E., attd. S.P. Rifles. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
Extracts from London Gazette 
Recutar Forors. Royat Army Vererinary Corps 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, July 14. 


Maj. W. A. Pallin, 0.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.V.S., relinquishes 
the ca rank of Col. on ceasing to hold appt. of 
D.D.V.S. (May 19). 

The follg. Majs. relinquish actg. rank of Lt.-Col. on 
ceasing to hold appt. of D.A.D.V.S. :—E. C. Webb, 
0.B.E., F.R.C.V.S. (June 26, 1919); H. E. Gibbs, p.s.o. 
(Sept. 26, 1919). : 

The follg. Capts. relinquish actg. rank of Maj. on ceasing 
to hold appt. of D.A.D.V.S.:—P. D, Carey (Sept. 9,. 
1919) ; D’A. S. Beck (April 9). 

Temp. Capt. C. Mackie to be actg. Maj. whilst holding 


appt. of D.A.D.V.S., from Oct. 1, 1918, to May 13, 
1919. if 
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July 15. 

Maj. and Bt. Lt.-Col. W. A. Jelbart relinquishes actg. 
(Me a on ceasing to hold appt. of A.D.V.S. 

ay 21). 

Maj. J. R. Steevenson, D.s.0., to be actg. Lt.-Col. whilst 
holding appt. of D.D.V.S. (June 27, 1919). 

To be actg. Majs. whilst holding appt. of D.A.D.V.S. :— 
Temp. Capt. F. G. Sikes (Feb. 25, 1918) ; Capt. J. H. 
M. White, Spec. Res. (now Capt. R.A.V.C.) (Jan. 13, 
1919); Temp. Capt. J. R. Cunningham (Jan. 24, 
in io J. Smith (July 18, 1919) ; Capt. F. Hogg 

an. 8). 


July 16. 
Majs. to be actg. Lt.-Cols. while holding the ant. of 
A.D.V.S.:—E. B. Bartlett, O. S. Fisher, 0.8.8. (July 17, 


1919). 
July 20. 

The follg. are secd. for service with the Egyptian 
Army :—Lt. (now Capt.) B. A. Jarvis (Oct. 4, 1912) ; 
Capt. (now Maj.) J. Ashmead -Boseley (Feb. 22, 1913) ; 
Capt. (now Maj.) E. C. Webb, 0.8.z., F.R.c.v.s. (Nov. 6, 
1913); Lt. (now Capt.) P. D. Carey (Dec. 16, 1913) ; 

Lt. (now Capt.) W. St. J. F. Macartney (Feb. 1, 1914) ; 
Maj. F. U. Carr (since decd.) (Oct. 17, 1914) ; Capt. 
(now temp. Maj.) L. Danels (Aug. 6, 1915). 

The follg. are restd. to the estabt. :— Capt. P. D. Carey 
May 11, 1915); Capt. 7". Maj.) J. Ashmead-Boseley 
July 5, 1915); Capt. B. A. Jarvis (July 15, 1915); 

aj. E. C. Webb, 0.B.k., F.R.c.v.s., (Sept. 12, 1915) ; 
Maj. G. P. Knott, 0... (Oct. 6, 1915). 
July 21. 


J. Robertson, from temp. Capt., to be Capt. (April 29), 
with precedence next below J. Leigh. ie 
uly 22. 


To be actg. Majs. whilst holding the appt. of D.A.D.V5S. : 
Capt. W. Hay, from May 14 to July 26, 1919 ;- Temp. 
Capt. G. D. Norman (May 19). 

Temp. Capt. H. B. Collett relinquishes his commn. on 
completion of service (Aug. 24, 1919), and retains rank 


of Capt. 
July 27. 


Capt. A. Hodgins, D.s.0., relinquishes the actg. rank of 
Maj. on ceasing to hold the appt. of D.A.D.V.S. (Jan. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO REGULAR UNITS oR =e 
uly 21. 
Capt. J. M. Culhane relinquishes his commn. (April 1), 
aud retains rank of Capt. 


TERRITORIAL Force. 
July 12. 
Maj. P.W. Dayer-Smith, 0.8.£., T.D, is apptd. D.A.D.V.S. 
of a Div. (July 13). 
Capt. J. Adamson, m.c., to be Maj. and is apptd. 
.A.D.V.S. of a Div. (July 13). 
Capt. J. L. C. Jones, 0.8 £., to be Maj. and is apptd. 
.A.D.VS. ofa Div. (July 13). 
Capt.W. Ascott, 0.B.E. to be Maj. and isapptd. D.A.D.V.S. 
of a Div. (July 13). 
Capt. W. K. Barron to be Maj. and is apptd. D.A.D.V.S. 
of a Div. (July 13). 


July 23. 
Maj. R. G. Anderson, 0.B.E., T.D., F.R.C.V.S., is apptd. 
D.A.D.V.S. of a Div. (July 24). 
July 26. 


Maj. P. J. Simpson, D.s.0., T.D., F.R.C.V.S., is apptd. 
D.A.D.VS. of Div, (July 37). 


Personal. 


CotLet—-Rousry.—Oc the 27th July, at St. Stephen’s, 
Hampstead, by the Ven. Archdeacon Sharp, Vicar, 
Howard Barker Collet, B.v.sc. (Tor.), M.R.c.v.s., eldest 
son of Sir Wilfred Collet, k.c.m.c., Government House, 
British Guiana, to Lucia Beatrice Rousey, daughter of 
the late C. R. L. Bergner and Mrs. Bergner, Wanstead, 
and granddaughter of Capt. P. J. Rousey. 


Barnett—Evans.— On June 30th, at All Souls 
Church, Langham Place London, by the Rev. T. Davis, 
Vicar of Little Haven, Pembrokeshire, Capt. Philip 
Barnett, of Cardiff, son of Mr. James Barnett, Llancar- 
fan, Glam., to Dilys, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
David Evans, M.R.C.v.s., Haverfordwest, and Mrs. Evans, 
now of Glan y mor, Broad Haven, Pembrokeshire. 


OBITUARY. 
Joun Irnvina Scotr Moncrierf, M.R.c.v.s., Capt. late 


26). 


SpectAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
July 12. 
Capt. T. J. Faithfull resigns kis commn. (July 13), and is 


dent at Fort Jamieson, N. Rhodesia, on 13th inst. 


R.A.V.C., G.V.O. Northern Rhodesia. 
Graduated, Glas: July 1913. 


Capt. Scott Moncrieff met his death by a fatal — 
e 


granted the rank of Maj. 


was second son of W. G. Scott Moncrieff, formerly 


Sheriff Substitute of Lanarkshire. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


to 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


bi ~ Foot- 
Rabies. | Anthrax and-Mouth | Glanders.t agg Swine Fever. 
Cases Disense. ang. 
Confrmd) | Ani- Out- | Ani- | | ani. | Sheep 
Period. |>reake| mals, Out- | Ani- reaks| mals. |, mals.| Out- | Slaugh- 
reaks; mals. breaks | tered. * 
4] (a) (a) | (0) 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended July 24 7 9 4 49 66 18 11 
, 1919 1 6 7 53} 102 76 26 
Cmaps 1918 4 4 1} 93] 135 31 23 
1917 4% 1 1} 48 1 32 21 
Total for 30 weeks, 1920 4 251 | 302 66 | 8337 10 17 | 2873 | 4863 | 286] 1297 506 
1919 [122/ | 152 19 | 1033 15| 411] 3758 | 7304} 218] 1298 564 
—— 1918 155 | 174 23 64 | 3229 | 6146 |] 246 876 346 
311 | 356 16 | 28] 1735 | 3400] 391 | 1575 680 


(a Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, July 27, 1920 


Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked :— 
Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 


